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T is ſufficiently known, that 
at that ever-memorable peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in which 
Me” France had the modeſty to 
MOT 5 demand, and Great Britain the 
TERRRD meekneſs to yield hoſtages, the 
limits of our poſſeſſions in America, were re- 
ferred to a future deciſion. Thoſe limits too 
had been by the treaty of Utrecht left unaſ- 
certained, and litigable at a time, when no- 
thing could have hindered their being peremp- 
torily ſettled, but the groſſeſt, ſupineſt negli- 
gence on our ſide, and that rage of patching 
up a peace in a hurry, which (circumſtances 
conſidered) would have then been leſs won- 
dered at in the French, than in the Engliſh, 
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who thus made no better uſe of a victorious 
war, than to leave one of the moſt material 


points of poſſeſſion unexplain'd, and open to 


the cavils of a nation, too alert to overſlip the 
occaſion of any, whenever they can ſtart them 
to advantage. * | 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
French were not contented with drilling 
our commiſſaries with every art of eluſive chi- 
canery : they were not content with keeping 
us out, in the mean time, of thoſe territories in 
North America, which are ours by undoubted 
right, and moleſting us in thoſe of which we 
ſtand actually poſſeſt, but they muſt add to 
theſe injuries, 15 groſs and inſulting a mockery, 


as even to deny the name by which the diſ- 


puted country had been immemorially known, 
and under color of this ridiculous plea, to 
confine our right to a trifling, inſignificant pe- 
ninſula, ſo ſituated, as to be rather an incum- 
brance, than an availment, to the poſſeſſors, 
unleſs connected with the adjacent territories, 
which ever bore the ſame name, and were ever 
deemed inſeparably connected with it, and 
from which they could not have the ſhadow 
of a title for ſuppoſing them ſeparated, unleſs 
the inconvenience of their being conterminous 
to the river of St. Laurence, that inlet to Ca- 
nada, and to their encroachments on the 
weſtern inland part of our ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, may be called a title. A title which would 
equally hold good for their demanding Dover 
from us. What hoſtilities they uſed, both di- 


rectly 


E 

rectly and indirectly, by ſtirring up the natives 
to impede the ſpreading our ſettlement in Nova 
Scotia, to its juſt extent, are too notorious to 
need any farther inſiſtence. But this was not 
all. The Engliſh coloniſts in America, after 
having much too long, and much too tamely, 
ſuffered the French to creep along the back 
part of their inland ſettlements, and under 
favour of thoſe lakes (ſo admirably fitted for 
promoting an inland trade and navigation) to 
open a communication highly convenient to 
them no doubt (which was ſtill all their title) 
even ſo far down as to the Miſſiſippi; the 
Engliſh, I ſay, began to look with a juſtly 
jealous eye upon theſe encroachments, that 
tended not only to abridge them of their diſ- 
tricts, which by the very tenor of their grants, 
and the nature of their ſituation, could know 
no limits to the Weſt, but what is called the 
South Sea, but to render their properties in 
actual poſſeſſion more precarious, and in courſe 
leſs valuable. Rouzed then at length by u- 
ſurpations, of which they ſaw no end, and to 
prevent their being inched out of their lands 
by theſe intruders, they proceeded to vindi- 
cate their undoubted right to the extenſion of 
their frontier weſtward. Accordingly, a fort 
was built on the Ohio ; upon notice of which 
the French, in full time of peace, arbitrarily, 
and without either previous declaration, or a 
proper repreſentation to our Court, ſent a party 
of men, and diſlodged our people without fur- 
ther ceremony; and yet, after having thus 
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contumeliouſly treated our nation, have the 
the impudence to traduce the Engliſh in every 
Court in Europe, as the aggreſſors in the 
quarrel, or as if theſe had done any more than 
carrying on the war upon both elements, 
which they had begun upon one. 

But of all the inſtances of French diſinge- 
nuity, and of abuſive groundleſs declamation, 
with which they have labored to inodiate 
this nation to all Europe, there is not perhaps 
a more flagrant, or a more eaſily refutable one, 
than the reproach they have not been aſhamed 
to make us, of the inſtructions given to gene- 
ral Braddock, as if in the leaſt inconſiſtent with 
a declaration of a poſterior date, from the 
miniſtry to the French embaſſador, deny ing 
that Braddock had orders to act hoſtilely, or 
invaſively. 

Recrimination is no defence : or ſurely were 
that reproach even well founded, it would come 
with the worſt grace imaginable from the 
French, whoſe example we ſhould have done 
no more (and God knows that would have 
been bad enough) than imitate, with this mi- 
tigation of having been provoked into it, by 
their ſhewing us the way, of diſreſpecting that 
publick faith, which ought to be ſacred to all 
nations. | 

But the truth is, that the very ſhadow of 
any acculation of injurious or unfair procedure 
on our part, mult vaniſh on the leaſt reflection 
upon the nature, propricty, and intention of 
luch inſtructions, admitting them to have been 
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as ſtrongly couched as they pretend, and as 
for the honor of the government it is to be 
hoped they were. | 

The moſt inveterately prejudiced in favor 
of the French will hardly deny, that it was 
their prior hoſtility, their actual invaſion, even 
to ſuch a degree, as to demoliſh a fort, built 
by the Engliſh on ſpecifically their own terri- 
tories, which forced the Engliſh to ſend troops 
into thoſe parts to defend their own, and to 
repel violence with violence. But ſhould it be 
ſaid, that this fort was not erected in a diſtrict 
inconteſtably our own, and that the queſtion is 
therefore begged : let this objection for argu- 
ment ſake be granted, though againſt all color 
of truth or reality. Suppoſing then theſe 
territories to have been of no more to us than 
a dubious title : at leaſt they will not deny that 
we had a right, after they had been notoriouſly 
long ſmuggling over their forces to Canada in 
ſmall divifions, and at length openly in conſi- 
derable bodies, to take ſome effectual mea- 
ſures to vindicate our title, call it a diſputed one, 
to thoſe lands which they were then mani- 
feſtly uſurping, as well as to prevent their diſ- 
poſſeſſing us of thoſe, concerning which there 
was no diſpute. Had we then any moral aſ- 
ſurance that the flames of war, which them- 
ſelves had kindled, might not ſpread further 
than thoſe territories, to which tho' we had 
an equal right, that right had, on account of 
their inland ſituation, been left dormant and 
unexerted, impolitically if you pleaſe, but ſure- 


ly 
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ly not preſcriptively in matter of claim againſt 
us? in the juſteſt apprehenſion then, of a na- 
tion never known to ſet other limits to its own _ 
encroachments than its convenience, what 
ground of complaint, what violation of the 
public faith could there be, for Braddock to 
receive inſtructions how to purſue incidentally 
the advantages of war, or to conduct retalia- 
tively an invaſion, which there was more than 
a moral probability the French would draw 
upon, themſelves, and in truth had already 
done more than was neceſſary to provoke it, 
by giving a moſt unjuſtifiable extenſion to the 
country they call Canada, and that obviouſly 
for the ſame motive of ſelf-intereſt, as they 
had contracted the diſtrict of Acadia. Such 
a declaration then made to the French ambaſ- 
ſador here, that the deſtination of the forces 
ſent to the ſuccor of the oppreſſed, and threat- 
cued Engliſh colonies in America, was purely 
a. pacific one, has nothing in it but what was 
literally and rigorouſly true, both in fact and 
inference : as nothing 1s more univerſally al- 
lowed, than that a preparation for defence, 
aud offence, is of all expedients the ſureſt to- 
wards preſerving or reſtoring peace. That 
Braddock then ſhould be eventually furniſhed 
both with defenſive and offenſive inſtructions, 
with plans of operations adapted to contingen- 
cies, was plainly matter in courſe of his miſ- 
ſton, and of which the French could not have 
the leaſt reaſon to complain, unleſs they would 
engrols to themſelves excluſively the right of 

| invaſion, 
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invaſion, or ſuppoſe us meek, or paſſive enough 


not to return them the compliment of one, 


whenever they ſhould invite it, as, in truth, 
they had already done. In this fair and ob- 
vious ſenſe then, what contradiction, what 
prevarication, can be laid to the charge of the 
Engliſh Government, (whilſt it openly ſent that 
reinforcement to their colonies, which the pro- 


cedure of the French t'xemſelves had madg an 


indiſpenſable meaſure,) for its vouchſafing an 
aſſurance and declaration of pacific intentions? 
was this, by any conſtruction, other, or more than 
telling them, that nothing on their part was 
intended to break the general peace on the 
deſiſtence of the French, from their provoca- 
tions, and from giving us occaſion for ſupport- 
ing our rights by arms, or of exacting fatis- 
faction for ulterior injuries. That Braddock 
then was equipped with all the inſtructions 
neceſſary for the moſt determinate war, is 


not in the leaſt repugnant to the moſt ſincere 


profeſſions of wiſhing and meaning nothing 
but peace; as a man who puts on a ſword, 
may, for all that, deſire nothing ſo much as 
not to be compelled to draw it, or to make 
uſe of his fencing-maſter's inſtructions. 

So far have I fummarily ſtated the caſe of 
the aggreſſion, and ſhewn on which fide it 
lies, with a candor I might ſafely defy even 
the abbot Deville to implead, if he had not 
in the Dutch Obſervator (univerſally attributed 
to him) ſhewn how little he reſpe&s that 
victue, whilſt he aims at ſmothering the truth 


under 


[8] 
under all the flowers of ſophiſtry, and at ſtir» 


ring up the paſſions by declamatory rants, and 


groundleſs reflexions. 

But whilſt the French are thus palpably ob- 
noxious to the charge of having been origi- 
nally the incendiaries of the war, whilſt the 
Engliſh have, on the other hand, the juſteſt 
of cauſes to maintain againſt the open inva- 
ſions of their rights end properties, it ſeems 
the fate of this nation never to zmztate the 
French, but in thoſe points which redound 
to the reproach of their taſte, or of their 
honor. 

The French, it is true, ſet us the example 
of committing hoſtilities, without a previous 
declaration of war. But was ſuch an example 
to be followed ? Or can it well be given as a 
reaſon and ſanction for our procedure? If they 
violated the ſacred law of nations, in their un- 
formal attack upon a fort, in an obſcure, re- 
mote ſpot of America, the old fair Engliſh 
way, was to have inſtantly declared war, and 
have repelled their perfidy in a manner more 
ſuitable to the dignity of the nation. 

It will be ſaid, that the meaſures to be kept 
with Spain, whoſe junction with France was 
to be apprehended, upon the declaration com- 
ing firſt from England, were the reaſon of 
poſtponing ſo eſſential a point. But ſurely a 
weaker excuſe could not be urged. The ag- 
greſſion is, without doubt, virtually and more 
{trongly implied by acts of hoſtility, than by 
any verbal declaration of war, This advan- 
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tage then the French had manifeſtly given us. 
Nothing was more eaſy than to prove it: and 
if the Spaniſh court could have refuſed its 
aſſent to ſo ſelf-evident a point; if it can 
be thought, that an actual violation of that 
peace, for the preſervation of which it is ſup- 
poſed ſo intereſted, would not have more 
weight with it, than the mere matter of form 
of a declaration, there could, in all reaſon, 
exiſt no further reliance on the amity of that 
nation ; and our not declaring of war, in re- 
ſpect to it, was implicitly ſubordinating and 
ſecrifieing the national independence to its ca- 
price or injuſtice; and it was even a jeſt to 
think other, than that ſuch an abject ſubmiſſion 
to that ſame dear brother of Spain, muſt be 
ultimately a vain one. 

The failure then of this eſſential form, 
which is only the leſs defenfible for its bein 
an imitation of the French, has furniſhed 
them with that handle for declaiming againſt 
us, of which they have taken ſuch advantage. 

The hoſtilities begun and committed b 
them in a nook of America, though to the 
full as real infractions of the peace, as any we 
have ſince retaliatively continued, were not 
however of ſo glaring and univerſally ſtriking 
a nature, as the predatory war by us carried 
on upon the ſea, which was ſpread with their 
merchantmen innocently navigating it, upon 
the faith of a peace, of which this rupture 
had as to them received no ſanction of a de- 
claration of war ; and ſurely ſuch a mealure 
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10 
could not, humanly ſpeaking, fail of bringing 
one on ; ſo that to treat them as only provi- 
ſional captures, is as falſe with reſpeCt to po- 
litics, as it is with reſpect to the law of na- 
tions; and was it neceſſary to wait pronounc- 
ing it ſuch, till the event ſhould prove it ſo ? 
But to examine his point with a true ſpirit 
of candor, let the queſtion be fairly ſtated, to 
even the greateſt bigot to national prejudicies, 
and ſee whether he could ſafely, and in con- 
ſcience, deny the conclufions, to be drawn in 
disfavor of an undeclared war, in the man- 
ner it has been carried on, eſpecially at ſea. 
We will then ſuppoſe, for argument ſake, 
(what thank God is 'not the caſe) that the 
Engliſh were the aggreſſors, in circumſtances 
exactly alike with thoſe of the French towards 
us: had that nation then in ſuch a ſituation, 
all of a ſudden, without a previous declaration 
of rupture, out-hounded all its ſhips of war 
to the chace, and deſtruction of our trade and 
navigation; I leave to any candid judge to 
confider what name the Engliſh would have 
given to ſuch a procedure: would not our 
legiſlative aſſemblies, our coffee-houſes, our 
ſtreets, have rung with the bittereſt invectives, 
the keeneſt iambics againſt Gallic perfidy, and 
breach of public faith ? or can it be thought, 
that every nation in Europe 1s not deeply con- 
cerned, in decrying ſo pernicious a precedent? 
Upon this occaſion too, who could help 
pitying the deſtination of our expenſive ar- 
maments, ſufficient (if ſo vulgar an expreſſion 
may 


11! 
may be forgiven) for blowing Europe out of 
the water, to ſo ſcurvy an employ; armaments 
too under the influence of ſo great a man, as 
is now ſeen ſo worthily at the head of our 
naval affairs, and whoſe taſte of the ſweets of 
the Acapulco-plunder, was at leaſt counte- 
nanced by the received law of nations, and 
who could not therefore be ſuppoſed to ſug- 
geſt or favor ſo irregular, and ſo invidious a 
meaſure, than which too ſurely nothing could 
have been more effectually contrived, to give 
ſo good a cauſe as ours the air and face of a 
bad one. This was then playing the game 
the French wiſhed directly into their hands, 
Hurt, as they were, by the tranſient damage 
we did to their mercantile intereſt, a point 
which, though eſpecially of late highly con- 
ſidered by them, was never but ſubordinated 
to their general ſyſtem, they bore it with even 
pleaſure, hugging themſelves in the irrepara- 
ble damage, they juſtly knew we were doing 
ourſelves in the opinion of the public, and in 
the fair handle they ſaw it would give them 


for repairing of Dunkirk, which had ever 


been their capital object, and the reproach for 
which from hence they treated as ſo prema- 
ture, that the French king, in his mauifeſt, 
made no ſcruple of giving the lie in the face 
of all Europe to the miniſtry here, without 
ſcarcely mincing the term: an uſage, which, 
if undeſeryed, muſt in this nation create a re- 
ſentment equal, if that were poſſible, to ſo 
enormous an outrage, unleſs. it ſhould be ut- 
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terly dead to that ſenſibility of honour, the 
loſs of which is ever one of the ſureſt and 
moſt deplorable ſymptoms of an approaching 
diſſolution. | 

In the mean time, the French did not let 
flip a fair occaſion of making a parade of their 
moderation in returning us the Blandford man 
of war, they took with governor Lyttelton on 
board, whom they alſo diſmiſſed, as if to 
ſhame us out of a proceduce ſo contrary to 
the laws of nations, and, in fact, to our own 
intereſt. Sill, even then, we went on as if 
the way to repair an error, was to perſevere 
in it. Yet however we might deſpiſe this 
ſep of reſtitution made by the French ; how- 
ever we might treat it as a captious piece of 
oſtentation, or what would be ſillier yet, as a 
fear of us, with ſo little reaſon as they have 
to be afraid of us, perhaps the wiſdom would 
have been to have imitated them in this lau- 
dable example, as we had before done an un- 


juſtifiable one of theirs, at leaſt, we ſhould 


have deprived them, in ſome meaſure, of the 
advantage of going on painting our procedure 
in the moſt odious colors, and diſtortions, they 
could imagine, to caricature it, with more 
ſucceſs too, than the foul bottom of their own 
cauſe deſerved. But that foul bottom, they 
were by. ourſelves, having fillily troubled the 
cleareſt. water, enabled to keep out of the 
ſight of a public, which rarely taking the 
pains to dive beneath the appearances of things, 
is ſo often the bubble of ſurfaces, lumps its 
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concluſions accordingly; and what is worſe yet, 
is ſcarce ever brought to revoke them by any 
ſubſequent force of reaſon, or demonſtration. 

Upon ſeeing then that we continued our 
ſtrange cruizing war, it was very natural for 
them to ſhow ſome ſigns of reſentment. The 
wonder would have been if they had not. 
Accordingly, they took .a ſtep, which could 
very little increaſe their expences (their man- 
ner of military government conſidered) of can- 
toning their troops along the coaſt oppoſite to 
ours, which, beſides the many other collateral 
advantage of ſuch a poſition, evidently carried 
with it, that of holding us in a conſtant alarm 
and apprehenſion of the threatened invaſion, 
as well as of making us take ſome precau- 
tionary meaſures againſt it. And ſuch, in 
truth they were, that the expence of them, 
great as it is, is incomparably the leaſt hurt- 
ful part of them to us. 

They had alſo, for full obvious purpoſes, 
given room to fear, that Britain would be at- 
tacked in yet a tenderer part, even in H 
itſelf. And as ſuch indeed it was treated, in 
the early and accumulative proviſion made for 
its ſafety, with a high hand, as it were in 
a bravade of what might be thought of fo 
ſtriking a predilection. 

Fifty five thouſand Ruſſians were engaged, 
whoſe deſtination muſt appear to thoſe, who 
Knew either the map of countries, or of poli- 
| tics, to be that of auxiliaries rather to H 


than Br 


But as if that was not enough, in 
all 
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all the heat of over-diligence, before the ink 


of the ſignature of that treaty was ſcarce dry, 


there was another ſtruck up with Pr—, by way 


of providing a cloak for that El—, on the other 
ſhoulder. Pr then condeſcended, for a 
valuable conſideration, part of which was the 
admiſſion of a claim, demonſtrated ſhamefully 
unjuſt, to engage virtually to hinder the 
French from penetrating the El , though 
this latter treaty was in plain terms contradic- 
tory to, and tending to blank that with Ruſſia, 
by rendering the ſtipulated march of its troops 
unneceſſary, which was a kind of baulk, or 
fruſtration, that could not be greatly making 
our court to that nation; inſomuch, that it 
would be ſcarce to be wondered at, if their 
diſguſt was to throw it into the arms of France, 
or at leaſt conſiderably cool its amity towards 
us. 

The Ruſſian treaty then, alien as it was at 


firſt to any very valuable purpoſes, at leaſt as' 
to B-—, was thus rendered yet worſe by this 


ſtrange annulment of it, to ſay nothing of the 
offence that treaty muſt. have given to thoſe 
German princelings, whoſe cleareſt revenue 
ariſing from their traffic in the blood of their 
wretched ſubjects. This muſt be a circum- 
ſtance alone ſufficient to diſafte them to H 
as they could not be extremely pleaſed to ſee 
it carry our cuſtom to another ſhop. No mea- 
{ure too could be more unnational to Germa- 
ny, than thus threatning it with the irruption 
of fo formidable, and till lately conſidered as 

n | a barbarous 
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a barbarous nation, under the color of an 
auxiliary to a N province of it, againſt 
the invaſion of another equally to be dreaded, 
though it ſeems not ſo obnoxious a e 
two points that furniſhed the K — of Pr 
with an occaſion of aſſuming the character of 
guardian to the empire, in that counter-trea- 
ty, ſo glorious and ſo advantagious to him, but 
fo uncomprehenſible as to Britain, which muſt 
only be the weaker for ſuch an acceſſion, thus 
purchaſed at a diſhonorable expence, and with 
the loſs of allies, beſides the diſcredit for levity, 
or impolicy. 

And here may be fairly aſked the queſtion, 
whether, on debating the act of ſettlement, 
ſuch a ſuppoſition had been ſtarted, as that 
ſuch an event might poſſibly come into exiſt- 
ence, as the hiring fifty five thouſand Ruſſians 
for the defence either of H or Br 
through its connexions with H ? whether, 
I fay, the broacher of ſuch a ſuppoſition would 
not, of the two, have been thought a pro- 
perer object to be ſent to Bedlam for being 
crazy, than to the Tower for a diſloyaliſt; and 
yet, 


* 


Volvenda dies en attulit ultro. 


This proviſion having been ſo early, and ſo 
courtierly made, what ſhall be ſaid of the fur- 
ther meaſures taken for the protection of Great 
Britain, againſt the invaſion impending from 
the troops cantoned along the French coaſt ? 
and here, it may not be improper to ſketch. 

| aa a ſhort 


[ 16 ] 
a ſhort retroſpect of England's once happy and 
i honorable fituation, in compariſon of its pre- 
q ſent one, 
Not to go ſo high as the time of Edward III. 
let us conſider it under Henry V. Under then 
the diſadvantages of a fierce martial gaunt 
neighbor, ever ready and ever willing, upon 
the firſt occaſion, to carry fire and ſword into 
the heart of its dominion, Ireland then not 
thoroughly conquered, and rather a drain of 
men and treaſure, than of the leaſt aſſiſtance 
to us ; yet this nation, born up by the native 
courage, and the not yet exploded patriotiſm 
of its inhabitants, could pour numerous troops 
into France, and crown its king in the capital 
of it, at a time too, when the ſtrength of 
France was not inferior to what it is now, in 
any proportion to the ſeeming encreaſe of ours 
to what it was then; and ſee to what we are 
reduced | England, with all its acceſſions of 
territory, and real or nominal wealth, is confeſ- 
ſedly unable to defend itſelf, and forced to 
ſue for aſſiſtance to Heſſians and Hanoverians, 
to fight for our Religion, Laws, Life, Liberty, 
Property, and every thing that is dear to us. 
Theſe precious tutelar forces then are landed, 
and have graciouſly brought to Britain that 
ſafety, which it would once have bluſhed to 
have owed to any power but its own. 
In the mean time the Dutch, who owe their 
very being as a ſtate, and their name amongſt 
nations, to the generoſity of our anceſtors, ex- 
tended to them at a time, when barely a non- 


co ncurrence 


E 
concurrence to their aſſiſtance, would have 
been as certain death to them in their inſtant 
ſtruggles, as the moſt actual hoſtility; to ſay 
nothing of later obligations, even then the 
Dutch, whether from ſtill not ſtomaching a 
ſtadtholder being crammed down the throats 
of their burgomaſters, a ſort of gentry, who 
naturally care as little for parting with any 
ſhare of their power, as ſome amongſt their 
neighbors here, or from their phlegmatic un- 
apprehenſiveneſs of the prodigious wiſdom of 
our councils, have not only declined affording 
us that aid, it was doing them but too much 
honor to aſk of them, though in conſequences 
of treaties, but have behaved in ſo ſhy and 
gloomy a ſtyle, as gives but little marks of a 
friendly, or even ſcarcely not of an unhoſtile 
diſpoſition towards us. 

And now, after ſo many inſtances of Britain's 
perhaps too officiouſly interfering on the conti- 
nent, at the expence of its blood and treaſure, 
for the preſervation of the common liberty of 
Europe, there is ſcarce a ſtate in it that will 
vouchſafe us its alliance, even upon the Swiſs 
footing of paying for it; and what a ſolid de- 
pendence can be had upon mere mercenaries, 
may be ſufficiently ſeen in all antient, and 
modern hiſtory. There is indeed, as before 
obſerved, the appearance on the fide of H— 
of one ally newly made out of an old enemy, 
or at beſt a ſuſpicious friend, from whoſe diſ- 
poſition Britain had once very little to, fear or 
hope: and yet that alliance, though ultroneouſly 
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(as it is given out, and for the prededuced 


reaſons ſo it might well be) proffered by him, 
does not, for all that, come but loaded with 
a preliminary conceſſion of Britiſh money, not 
only highly unreaſonable, but in the pretext 
for it, big with a precedent of a moſt perni- 
cious tendency, beſides the certainty of that 
treaty's diſguſting one old ally, and the danger 
of its alienating another, and both very pow- 
erful. May it not too come out after all, that 
he has entered into this treaty purely to take 
our money, and laugh at us, either in playing 
a concerted colluſive game with France, or in 
adhering to a cold ſyſtem of obſervation, the 
object of which will be leſs to hinder miſchief, 
than to promote it, if but to have the better 
chance of raiſing his market! may he not in 
ſhort prove more dangerous as a ſubtilizin 
inſidious pretended friend, than he could poſ- 
fibly have been as an open enemy! 

Thus then deſerted at its greateſt need, the 
nation ſees itſelf preciſely in the condition of a 
filly prodigal, who having mortgaged, and 
deſtroyed his eſtate, in undiſtinguiſhing libe- 
ralities and ſenſeleſs profuſions, finds no friend 
left him in his diſtreſs, and wonders as much 
at it, as if his conduct had been of a nature to 
deſerve any. 


It is true, however, we have ſtill our land 


and naval forces left, ſufficient, under the di- 


rection of a national, ſteddy, well concerted 


ſyſtem, to extricate us out of our preſent 


plunge, and replace the ſtate once more on a 
reſpectable 


[ 19 ] 
reſpectable footing. Nor can there be a doubt 
of ſuch a ſyſtem being ſet on foot, from the 
urgency of thoſe conjunctures, which have 
been palpably brought on by the impolicy 
of having ſo long drawled on without one; 
and of improvidently truſting from day to day 
to the chapter of chances. 

As to the army, they muſt delight in de- 
ſpair, who do not hope every thing from one 
10 well conſtituted as ours, which muſt be the 
moſt ſenſible to thoſe who know it moſt, eſ- 
pecially on making their own candid reſolution 
to themſelves of the few following queries, 
the meaſure of their opinion. 

1ſt. What qualifications of the head and 
heart are neceſſary in generals, to beget effec- 
tively the ſoldiers love and confidence in them? 

2dly. How far the officers have been taught 
to conſider their military duty as a ſcience, 
and, in truth, a profound one, and what care 
has been taken to inure them to fatigues, and 
warlike exploits ? 

zaly, Engineer-ſhip having become the 
moſt capital branch in the modern practice of 
war, ſince the artillery has taken ſo much the 
place of hand-arms even in the field ; whe- 
ther the indiſpenſable ſtudy of that, and of 
military architecture, have been duly, gene- 
rally and early enough, to be at this time a 
match for the French in them, recommended 
and cultivated ? 

As for what concerns the common or pri- 
vate men; it is notorious that nothing has been 
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omitted towards the dreſſing them out for a re- 
view, nor in truth towards any externals of diſ- 
cipline, properly enough called the fopperies of 
wart; but as to that ſpirit, that notion of honor, 
that ſacred principle of fighting for one's coun- 
try, which has ſuch virtue in the hour of bat- 
tle, it has doubtleſs been ſuppoſed ſo innate 
in them, that it has been left purely to their 
own cultivation, and to their obſervance of its 
energy in the generality of their ſuperiors. 

From the navy too, ſurely there was not leſs 
to be hoped, encouraged and fluſhed as it was 
with its triumphs over unarmed merchantmen, 
and gorg'd with the bait of prize-money. One 
might have hoped that honor, or if but grati- 
tude for ſo ſafe a gain, would have engaged 
the gallant commanders of it to do their coun- 
try juſtice in its truſt of them, and that we 
ſhould have had, at leaſt, no example of any 
of them, calling, or concurring to councils of 
peace, ſcarce out of fight of an inferior ene- 
my, in proof that they had far a greater taſte 
for the ſweets of Martinico-men, than for 
ſheer fighting. | 

It were to be wiſhed, however, for many 
ſolid reaſons, that ſome method had been, in 
time, found out to procure for the navy its 


complement of men, in lieu of that wretched 


expedient of preſſing, which may ſlave a fleet, 
but never man it: and every fuch fleet muſt, 

roportionably to the number of its forced 
Bind, carry within itſelf a principle of defeat. 


1 

If this abuſe has been of antient ſtanding, and 
hitherto produced no fatal effects, from the 
innate courage of our Engliſh ſailors, ſurmount- 
ing every conſideration, in the inſtant of ac- 
tion, ſo much the more muſt ſo valuable a 
claſs of ſubjects deſerve the redreſs of a grie- 
vance, which is not of a nature for any pre- 
ſcription of time, to reconcile to it the objects 
of its arbitrary 8 What good-will 
to the ſervice of their country can be expected 
from the captives of their own country- men? 
or into what enemies hands could they fall, 
that would give them worſe than ſuch uſage, 
and, who would at leaſt have the law of na- 
tions on their ſide, whilſt thoſe country-men 
of theirs have that of their own nation direct- 
ly againſt this practice, which yet it ſeems to 
tolerate, or connive at. 

It is ſaid too, and to be hoped groundleſsly 
ſaid, that the unwillingneſs of the common 
ſeamen to enter on board men of war, does 
not entirely proceed from the wages being leſs 
than what are given in merchantmen, nor 
from their conſidering them as floating jails, 
but from the intolerable domineering and in- 
ſolence, generally ſpeaking, exerciſed upon 
them, under the notion, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to what they call carrying a com- 
mand, a term of which the miſ-conſtruction 
has probably done more miſchief to the naval 
ſervice, than all the points of abuſe beſides ; 
as ſurely it can never be the way to raiſe the 


courage 
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courage of the men by cruſhing of their ſpi- 
rit, Thoſe poor heads, whom a little power 
is enough to intoxicate, will have no concep- 
tion of this. But how much more nobly and 
wiſely did that great admiral Blake think, and 
addreſs himſelf to his ſhip's company, when 
he told them, That the meaneſt of them were 


ftree-born Engliſhmen as well as himſelf, and that 


officers and fore-maſl-men were all fellow-ſer- 
vants to the Government of their country. Words 
of this import muſt ſound rather more ani- 
mating to a Britiſh ear, than thoſe with which 
the publick papers (falſely no doubt) make an 
admiral lately conclude his harangue—* there 
are only two choices, fight or — be hanged!” 
an alternative ſurely to be addreſſed with more 
propriety to a P. on a man of war's 
coming up with them, than to Engliſh ſailors 
going againſt the enemies of their country. 
Such then as think, or talk of even our 
common run of ſeamen, as mere brutes, and 
who are to be treated as ſuch, are moſt egre- 
giouſly miſtaken, to ſay no worſe. If they 
want the ſmoothing of education, they have 
at leaſt, in common with other men, a feel- 
ing of injuries and oppreſſions, and ſo exquiſite 
an one of Gratitude, that they would fight, as 
if all heart for a commander, who ſhould uſe 
them with due tenderneſs and humanity, whilft 
they have ſo right a plain natural ſenſe, that 
they would deſpiſe their officers for any fami- 
liarity, that would miſbecome their ſtation, 


OT 


[a] 
or tend to derogate from their authority ; they 
inſtinctively, it may be ſaid, diſtinguiſh between 
the In of diſcipline, and the wanton- 
neſs of tyranny, more damping than even the 
example of cowardice itſelf, which by the bye 
it ſcarce ever but implies. It may alſo be 
worth conſideration, how tender, how nice 
a point our ſuperiority at fea is: how liable to 
be loſt even in one ſeaſon, after having pre- 
ſerved it for ages. The French, ſenſible at 
length of the infinite importance of a power 
on that element, have for ſome years paſt, 
ſtrenuouſly applied to the improvement of 
their marine; they have ſucceeded according- 
ly. Their naval architecture is not a whit in- 
ferior to ours: they begin to work their ſhips 
as well; and have made valuable alterations in 
their ſea-artillery, by encreaſing their weight 
of metal, and leſſening the number of - their 
guns: in ſhort, they have taken ſuch effectual 
pains, as might convince us they are in earneſt 
to contend with us for that dominion of the 
Main, of which we have been ſo long in poi- 
ſeſſion. Even the Spaniards, even the Nea- 
politans, even the Genoeſe, begin to be touch- 
ed with the ſame emulation. Can it then be 
too ſtrongly the care of the Engliſh to keep 
up their greateſt diſtinction? could any thing 
befal them worſe, than for them to loſe that 
aſcendant they have hitherto had over all other 
nations, in that point ſo important to their 
honor, and even to their ſelf-preſervation, an 
aſcendant, which unaccountably procures to 


thoſe 
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thoſe who are poſſeſt of it, the victory by 
dint of preſuming it, as much, perhaps, as by 
any thing elſe ; an aſcendant, in ſhort, which, 
tho' ſoon loſt, is rarely if ever recover'd. 
There was a time when the French, Spa- 
niards, and indeed Europe in general affected 
to diſtinguiſh the Engliſh and Dutch by the 
term of maritime powers. What is become 
of the pretenſions of the Dutch to that title, 
every one ſees, and themſelves will probably 
feel when it is too late: and ſurely it would 
make the heart of an Engliſhman bleed to 
think, tho' barely but as of a contingency, 
what a wretched, precarious, diſhonorable fi- 
gure, this once great, noble, and reſpected 
nation would be reduced to, when it ſhould 
have loſt its power by ſea eſpecially. Nei- 
ther is it but within the memory of man, 
that we ſhould have heard of the junction of 
the French and Spaniſh navies, with the ut- 
moſt unconcern, ſafe in the ſuperiority of ſingly 
our own, and well grounded to look on their 
ſhips, ſpreading the ocean, rather as pledges to 
-us of their good behaviour, than with an eye 
of fear or jealouſy ; alas! is it fo now ? - 

As to the public funds, it is devoutly to be 
wiſhed, that thoſe double-refined politicians, 
who have been advocates for over-building, * 
and raiſing the national debt to that enormous 
and totterſome height, at which it is now ſeen, 7 
and perhaps felt, upon the hypotheſis of the 
conſtitution being the ſtronger for it, from its 
. engaging the greater intereſt for the ct of 
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that government under which it was contract- 

ed, may find their ſyſtem verified in the courie 

of this war, and conſequently give the lie to thoſe 

ſuperficial pretenders to a knowledge of the 

human heart, who imagine that even the great- 

eſt fears for one's property, are by no means of a 

nature to inſpire in any proportion the courage 

to defend it, or, what is ſtranger yet, the ſpi- 

rit to contribute a competent part of it, though 

towards ſaving the whole, the burden of which 

is ever, as far as poſſible, even in times of the 
greateſt exigency, ſhifted off to the commo- 
nalty, which is the Jeaſt able to bear it, whoſe 
intereſts are ever the leaſt regarded, and which 
has the leaſt to loſe by ſiniſter events. What 
ſort of defence then may be hoped from the 
ſlaves of intereſt, will eaſily occur, on figuring 
to one ſelf an army compoſed of Stock-job- 
bers, jews, pedlars, brokers, uſurers, and the 
like; from whoſe non-fighting turn, which is 
the very nature of their breeding, and pro- 
feſſion, if no great matter of military proweſs 
is ever expected, infinitely leſs yet muſt be the 
dependence, either in camp or cabinet, for 
perſonal, or political courage, on thoſe wretches, 
who, without the excuſe of ſuch callings, have 
adopted their ſpirit, or to ſpeak more properly 
their no-ſpirit, and. have opened ſhop, in the 
higheſt places, reſolving every thing into a 
ſordid traffic, and ſimplifying every thing into 
money; which they as ſtupidly as falſely, to 
the deſtruction of public welfare, as well as 
of all ſocial happineſs, make the common 
Aid E meeaſure 
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meaſure of even things that are forever by their 
nature beyond the reach of pecuniary influence, 
ſuch as patriotiſm, honor, eſteem, friendſhip, 
love, natural affection, all the invaluable points, 
in ſhort, which not only rank amongſt the firſt 
duties in life, but to a true taſte conſtitute its moſt 
exalted pleaſures. In the exploding, however, 
of which, and ſubſtituting this ſingle dirty Paſ- 
ſion of intereſt, and that too not underſtood, 
its miſerable miſſioners hug themſelves, as if 
this was a wonderful refinement of the times. 
Yet when this infamous principle ſhall have 
ab 167 the whole maſs of the nation, (and 
ow far is it from it?) what vigor, or functions 
of life can be expected from ſuch a nation, 
any more than from an human body, eat up 
with the ſcurvy, or putrifying alive? conſi- 
dering then the daſtardlineſs and poverty of 
ſpirit, conſtitutional to the money-mad, and 
the not impoſſible disjection of the paper-fabric 
of the funds, by the ſhock of a ſtate-quake, 
it is ſurely paving a government no very great 
compliment, to place amongſt its props, fo 
wretched and ſo crazy a one. In the mean 
time, a true hiſtory of the firſt riſe, and un- 
meaſurable growth of the public debt, would 
doubtleſs exhibit a curious and inſtructive 
view of jobs, temporary expedients, and fineſſes, 
not forgetting that pleaſant method of dif- 
couraging, that almoſt univerſal paſſion of 
gaming, by working with it, and clawing its 
itch, ſo as to make it tax itſelf, in the lotteries 
that are opened for its contributions, and 


which, 
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which, beſides the notable influence they have 
on trade, and induſtry, are fine money-traps 
for the lower ſort of people in general, who 
greedily ſnap at the. bait of the prizes, and 
part with the bone in their mouths, the ac- 
uiſition, perhaps, of long and hard labor, 
fe an overgrown imaginary ſhadow. 
From the funds then, to the American co- 
lonies, is no very forced tranſition, as the 
public is ſo deeply concerned in them. With 


reſpect to theſe, it may juſtly be thought, that 


if the meaſures taken for their ſuccor, are 
tardy, or in the leaſt ſhort of the exigence, 
it would have been full as well, or better by 
all the expence, that would then have been 
ſaved, to have taken none at all, and have left 
things there to their courſe: as there is not 
perhaps a more ruinous, or a more ill- judged 
parcimony, than not furniſhing full ſupplies, 
or than dribbling them, at times, unſerviceably, 
though perhaps, in the end to as great an 
amount, as would be effectual if contributed 
at one heat. Such a practice is like the folly 
of the phyſician, adminiſtring a medicine in 
drops, where the intention of cure requires 
a whole draught. One would think too, that 
in this occaſion eſpecially, thoſe colonies, ſe- 
parate as they now are in diſtinct provinces, 
might, without the leaſt infringement of their 
reſpective privileges, have been timeouſly 
united, and compacted, under one common 
ſupream governor ſent from hence, ſo as to 
have brought them beneficially into an unity 
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28 
of concert and action againſt the common 
enemy. What has been given for a reaſon, 
why this has not been done before, is ſo ridi- 
culous, ſo falſe an one, that there is no be- 
lieving it was ever ſeriouſly advanced; and 
that is, a jealouſy of this their mother- country, 
of ſuch a meaſure being poſſible to be abuſed, 
into their ſhaking off their dependence upon 
it. Whoever knows any thing of thoſe colo- 
nies, of the genius, ſpirit, and intereſt of them, 


aggregately or ſeverally conſidered, muſt cafily 


know, that nothing could equal the injuſtice 
of ſuch a ſuggeſtion, except indeed the ſtupi- 
dity of it. 

But the truth is, that unhappily there was 
too long wanting, either an inclination or a 
capacity amongſt the men of power, to bring 
the whole body of the Britiſh dominions, (in- 
cluding eſpecially Ireland by name, for its juſt 
pre-eminence,) into one great collective point 
of view, ſo as to make all parts of them, 
without preferential favour or affe&ion, co- 
operative, and inſervient to each other's wel- 


fare and proſperity, inſtead of conſidering, and 


treating them ſeparately, and conſequently to 
the weakening of the whole, in petty pro- 
vincial lights, even down fo low, as to the 
making borough-intereſts diſtinct objects. 

In the mean time, under all the diſcomfort 
of a ſituation not ſo pregnant as might be 
wiſhed, with the promiſe of a ſucceſsful war, 
at leaſt, if the inauſpicious outſet of it may be 
allowed any influence in the prognoſtic, and 
| | Rab affording 
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affording no proſpect of its terminating ſoon, un- 
leſs in what would be yet infinitely worſe, an 
ignominious inſecure peace, that to the cruel 
circumſtance of receiving law from an inſolent 
enemy, would add the infamy of deſerving 
ſuch a fate; (till under all theſe gloomy (and 
may they prove vain I) apprehenſions, it muſt 
be a great ſatisfaction to think, that the diſaſ- 
trous paſs to which affairs are brought, was 
an unavoidable fatality, or their courſe muſt 
have been diverted by the vigilance, and abi- 
lities of thoſe men of power, under whoſe 
racious protection affairs at preſent are; no 
| Fern means having been omitted, that ſound 
policy, joined to the moſt fervent patriotiſm, 
could ſuggeſt, as may appear upon a candid 


review of the times and circumſtances, which 


have immediately led to the preſent ſtate of 


things. 

From the obvious ponderation, that nothing 
can more effectually contribute to the confirm- 
ing of old alliances, or to the forming and 


cementing of new ones, than the ſtationing 
able miniſters in the foreign courts, where inſig- 


. nificant ones muſt be fitter to expoſe a nation, 
than to repreſent it, and to hurt than to ad- 


vance its intereſts, ſuch a choice was accor- 
dingly made, as might amaze the world at 
their indifferent ſucceſs, conſidering their 
known capacity and penetration, their con- 
ſummate knowledge of affairs, and of man- 
kind, their polite addreſs, their dignity, the 
command of the earlieſt intelligence, and all 
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the talents in ſhort requiſite for negotiation. 
To ſelect inſtances might be invidious, but 
thoſe who know them beſt, muſt be moſt ſar- 
prized at their ſucceeding no better, in attach- 
ing the reſpective Courts, in which they ſhined 
away, to that nation, of which. they were 
however leſs the repreſentatives than of the 
miniſtry which made choice of them, and of 
which they were doubtleſs intended as the 
living tranſcripts, and conſequently muſt dif- 
fule abroad the higheſt idea of it. 

Thus ſuch notable care having been taken 
of the conduct of affairs abroad, thoſe at home 
were carried on with equal ſpirit, tho unhap- 
pily with equal ſucceſs. And yet, if the great- 
nets and happineſs of a people, according to 
an univerſally received axiom in politics, de- 
pend on the great poſts of power and influence, 
being officiated by men of a capacity to fall 
them, what nation has ſuch a ſet of picked ones 
to boaſt of as ours? the wonder is where, and 
from what quarters could be afſembled ſuch 
an aſſortment of living rarities, eſpecially con- 
iidering what delicacy, what acuteneſs of diſ- 
cernment prevail at preſent, in the choice 
of ſubjects, whoſe exalted talents are ſeen at 
once, equally to ſupport, and to adorn the 
itate. 5 

For it is not now, as in former times, when 
no claim to the greateſt employ was ſo ſure 
to ſucceed, as preciſely that of not being qua- 
lified for the leaſt. When miniſters were jea- 
lous of all men of merit, as their competitors 


for 
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for power, with a juſter title than theirs, 
dreaded them as their judges, or hated them 
as being implicitly a reproach to them. They 
cheriſhed, they loved, they promoted no crea- 
tures but their compeers in imbecility, or 
whoſe taſte, congenial to their own, could 
facrifice that true ſublime of life, that exqui- 
ſite ſenſation of pleaſure, the conſciouſneſs of 
. deſerving well of ones country, to ſuch filly, 


> ſordid traſh-conſiderations, as would rather 
turn the ſtomach, than corrupt the heart of 


any man, who had ſo much as the leaſt pre- 
; tenſion to truth, and dignity of taſte : whilſt 
too they had the impudence to treat, as bub- 
bles to antiquated and exploded principles, 
ſuch as did not appear to make their only idol 
of ſelf-intereſt, themſelves all the while moſt 
lamentably ignorant of the capital points, in 
which true ſelf- intereſt muſt for ever eſſen- 
tially confiſt. In the whole circle of employs 
then, in that inglorious period, there was not 
perhaps a fingle inſtance to be produced of 
merely merit being conſulted in their diſpo- 
ſal. No! they dreaded even the ſhadow of 
it, and the very reverſe of that ſpirit which 
dictated Alexander's bequeathment of his 


= crown, conſtantly took place, and the delur 


= 7naigniori was literally and religiouſly adhered 
do m practice, as an indiſpenſable ſtate maxim; 
not however, without a great and due colla- 
teral regard to couſin-hood, to borough-in- 
tereſt, or to recommendations from men of 


power, of creatures, if poſſible, as worthleſs 
as themſelves. x" 
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It muſt not have been, in thoſe times, an 
undiverting ſcene, though rather of the loweſt 
droll kind, to have attended one of your little 
men of power's levy, to have noted the figure 
and air of thoſe animalcules who were plyers 
at it: to have ſeen wretches of birth, and 
fortune, without the plea of want, and valuing 
themſelves only according to the price they 
propoſed fetching at that infamous market, 
paying their court to one perhaps their inferior 
in every point, except that of power, which 
too was a ſcandal to themſelves, as he might 
never have got into it, but for their abjection 
and ſupine remiſſneſs in leaving that field open 
to him, of which they were afterwards mean 
enough to cringe to him for any little ſhare 
of the harveſt, he would pleaſe to allot them, 
on their ſelling themſelves and country to 
obtain it. One ſees, methinks! one of thoſe 
illuſtrious idlers, daubed over with embroidery, 
and perhaps betaudered with a ribbon, em- 
phatically expreſſing, by his addreſs, his hun- 
ger for a place or penſion, ſomewhat in the 
manner of Plautus his ſycophant. 


Nunc ſi ridiculum hominem querit quiſpiam, 
Venal:s ego ſum cum ornamentis ommi bus, 
Inanimentis explementum quærito. 


Vet out of the ſpiritleſs beggars of this 
ſtamp, vacancies of employs were often, if 
they could not, properly ſpeaking, be called 
filled, at leaſt ſo abuſively beſtowed, as to ex- 
clude thoſe much worthier ſubjects who diſ- 


dained 
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dained to ſollicit for what, in all good policy, 
they ought to have been ſought for, and courted 
to accept. Whilſt the groveling mob of de- 
pendents, and ſubalterns, could naturally be 
no more diſpleaſed at ſeeing power and profit 
run in thoſe 18 channels, than a ſhoe- boy 
at not ſeeing the ſtreets clean, who is to get 
his livelihood by the dirt of them. The com- 
pariſon may be low ; but can it be lower than 
the object of its application? for what could 
be more favorable to ſuch as they, than to ſee 
places of the moſt national importance within 
the reach of every thing but merit, that greateſt 
requiſite, and therefore the ſureſt of excluſion, 
and now become even the ſport, as it were, of 
chance or caprice, dealing them out at random, 
to ſome, for having perfunctorily diſcharged 
a provincial office without any affinity to public 
affairs, or any converſancy of theirs in them; 
to others for the empty ſound-ſake of ſome 
name, once of account, but which nature never 
meant them to fill, or for ſome trivial inſig- 
nificant circumſtance, of no more relation, or 
proportion to the general ſyſtem of things, 
than the ſhooting of London- bridge, or taking 
a weſt- country barge with a man of war's 
boat's-crew, would be to the direction in chief 


of the Navy. 


Thus a mean, frivolous, and falſe taſte uni- 
verſally prevailing, the times themſelves being 
no longer favorable to the forming of great 
men for the ſervice of their country, one 
might, amongſt the eminent poſt-lollers of 
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3 
thoſe times, have pointed out, more than one 
ſecretary of ſtate that could not write, and 
embaſſadors that could not ſpeak. 

The empty forms of buſineſs then compoſed 
the whole ſubſtance of it, though to no more 
effect, than artificial eyes, ſtuck in the or- 
bits of real ones, which may indeed re- 
repreſent the natural organs of viſion, but can 
never ſupply their function. Servilely then 
plodding on in an old rote, for want of courage 
to venture into new tracks, however ſtrongly 
conjunctures might require it, and ſo unca- 
pable of benefiting even by their own. expe- 
Tience, that no number of years could turn 
them out leſs novices than when they began ; 
theſe men who affected to controul the ſtate, 


were themſelves no better than the ſlaves, or 


victims of events, from their inability to form 
ſyſtems that ſhould have commanded' them. 
Inſtead of which they kept on in a ſelf- con- 
tented inſufficiency, hugely pleaſed, and hold- 
ing themſelves abundantly acquitted by their 
common- place meaſures, like the ſchool-boys 
of the lower claſſes, with their nonſenſe verſes, 
in which, ſo they keep but quantity and mea- 
{ure, they are excuſed any meaning. | 
If it ſometimes happened that men of ſu 
perior abilities, either ſeduced through human 


infirmity, or in the hopes at leaſt of hindering 


harm, deigned to mingle with their maſs, into 


which however they were never but reluctant- 


ly, and through the force of conjunctures 
admitted ; they ſoon grew ſick of their places; 
they ſoon ſaw that they muſt either go all 

undue 


1381 


undue lengths with them, or quit, which 
ſome were heartily glad to do, if but to regain 
the pleaſure of breathing freſh air, out of the 
peſtilential precincts of folly and dulneſs. 

But whilſt the ruling band proceeded very 
ſolemnly, making capital | Gray of trifles, and 
trifles of capital points; tho one would have 
hardly thought them very tempting models 
of imitation, the times themſelves look 
too ſtrong a tincture of their worthleſlneſs. 
All the liberal arts and ſciences, whether of 
peace, or war, with their eſſential train of de- 
pendences, fell into neglect, and diſregard, 
whilſt they were ſo induſtriouſly cultivated in 
a neighboring nation (whoſe follies alone were 
thought worthy of imitation, and that a moſt 
aukward one indeed !) and whoſe vices, though 
to the full as great, and as rife as any where 
elſe, are however dignified, if that were poſ- 
ſible, by ſome taſte, and compenſated by ſome 
virtues. 

Even the old manly Britiſh eloquence, was 
not proof againſt the epidemical enervity, and 
degenerated into fuſtian rants, puerile conceits, 
and thoſe witticiſms, which may more pro- 
perly be eſteemed floriſhing the point than 
puſhing it. The moſt celebrated harangues, 
preſented an image of ſquibs, crackers and 
artificial fireworks, bouncing and burſting into 
a thouſand little ſparks, the falſe glare of 
which rather created a momentary dazzle, 
than threw a ſteady light upon the point in 
debate. The petulance of groundleſs preſump- 
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tion, an intemperance of acrimony, and above 
all, a party- ſpirited opiniatrety, diſgraced, and 
vulgariz d the oratory of the contending par- 
ties, who, like mere attornies, maintained their 
cue of talking eternally on one fide of the 
queſtion, without knowing the value of mak- 
ing thoſe fair conceſſions, thoſe occaſional ac- 
knowledgments of right, even in their oppo- 
nents, which are ſo great a grace, and form 
ſuch favorable prepoſſeſſions of the candor and 
wiidom of the party who makes them. The 
prevalence of the chiefs of the parties, more 
than any concern for the public, engrofled the 
atiention, and zeal of the humble herds of 
their reſpective followers, whilſt ſome lay 
perdue, in readineſs to ſide with the conquer- 
or, as ſoon as it ſhould be decided. 


Quis nemori imperitet, quemtota armenta ſequantur 


Yet, even in that wretched period, it is but 


fair to remark, that it was too often the cruel 
and unjuſt practice to accuſe men in great em- 
ploys, of diſhoneſty and corruption, whereas 
they were in truth, rather objects of the 
greateſt pity. Mere want of parts, or intellec- 
tual difability, after all, are misfortunes, and 
never crimes. Even that blindneſs of the moſt 
worthleſs to their own inſufficiency, that 
blindneſs, which ſeems the tender reparation 
of nature for her unkind treatment of them, 
in the diſtribution of her choiceſt gifts, ac- 


quits them in all equity of any intentional. 


guilt in that rage of theirs, of graſping fo te- 
N a naciouſly 
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EX naciouſly thoſe poſts, of their being ſo deplo- 
ST rably diſqualified for which, they were thus 
invincibly ignorant. It muſt not then have been 
very ſurprizing, to ſee them full of their falſe 
importance, form'd into a kind of confedera- 
cy for their mutual ſupport againſt their com- 
mon enemies, thoſe of a ſuperior merit, of 
© which by a kind of paradox of ſelf- love, they 
had a ſort of inſtinctive unaccountable appre- 
henſion, without any light from their under- 
ſtanding; for to ſee the great man in another, 
one muſt bave ſomething of it in one ſelf. 
Such a confederacy then, founded upon their 
common fears, and but the ſtronger for the 
hearty contempt of all the members of it for 
one another, having juſt ſenſe enough to diſ- 
cern one another's weakneſs, which each in- 
dividual looked upon as his own ſecurity from 
rivalſhip, or favorable to his ſchemes of ſup- 
13 might, ona fide, imagine that the 
alladium of Britain ſpecifically conſiſted in 
the nation's being under the protection of their 
wiſdom ! Conſequently they viewing them- 
ſelves in this precious light, might very con- 
ſiſtently, with the loyaleſt intentions, uſe all 
means to keep their hold of power, either on 
terms of compoſition, often grievouſly diſap- 
proved of by themſelves, or by leſſening their 
maſter, in preſcribing to him their continuance 
in his ſervice, as if the circumſtance alone of 
their continuing in his ſervice, did not in all 
conſcience tend to make him little enough : 
whether one conſiders the ill done to affairs 


from 


38 


from the faint, enervate execution of theſe 
ſtate-eunuchs, or the good their jealouſy hin- 
dered, by keeping more capable ſubjects out of 
office. Yet as theſe poor men probably did 
the beſt they could; (and what more, in any 
ſenſe, could 4 expected from them?) and were 
only inſtinctively fond of power, as children 
are of play- things, tho they break and ſpoil 
them, nothing could more deſerve compaſſion 
than they did, unleſs perhaps that diſgracefully 
ruined nation, which ſhould have been paſſive 
enough to be thus fribble -ridden by them. But 


the worſt of the jeſt, and the moſt ſerious of 3 


its conſequences would be, that ſuch perſo- 
nages, actuated by that little low cunning, 
which makes them perſue their petty intereſts, 
in prejudice to thoſe much greater ones, 
which the ſtake they have in their country 
muſt inſeparably connect with its welfare, 
they would take all the meaſures poſſible to 
beg, and engroſs their future patron, to be- 
leaguer him with their creatures, who ſhould 
hebetate or inſpire him with all their own 
littleneſs of character, contractedneſs of no- 
tions, and taſteleſneſs for all that is great, no- 
ble, and elevated, ſo as to form a hopeful lit- 
tle maſter after their own heads, and hear ts, 
whilſt to countenance their procedure, to quiet 
their poſſeſſion, and to drown the murmurs 
of thoſe who would wiſh him better, they 
would think their mock-loyalty abundantly 
ſalyed, by crying out in chorus, with great 
ſolemnity of face, God ſave king Log! their 

whole 


391 


whole little drift would then be to eſtabliſh 
what Sir Philip Sidney, fo properly calls, 
* the worſt bind of OLTGARCHY, that is, wher 
« men indeed are governed by a few, and yet 
« are not taught to know what thoſe fer be, 
« whom they ſhould obey. For they having the 
« power of Rings, but not the nature of kings, 
= © uſe the authority, as men do their farms, of 
= < which mae within a year they ſhall go out : 
„ making the king's ſword firike whom they 
= © hated, the king's purſe reward whom they 
e hved, and (which is worft of all) making the 
royal countenance ſerve to undermine the royal 
= < authority,” 3 

Such a conduct then might conſiſtently 
enough be preſumed of underſtandings narrow 
enough, to imagine, through an mverted po- 
hey, that they could not found their own 
= greatneſs, better than on their maſter's little- 
neſs, apes of a Richelieu's ambition, without a 
grain of his genius. | | 
But thoſe days are palpably over, and it 
is now full ſufficiently ſeen, that the preſent 


| ſtate-managers, even for the ſake of their own 
„ Mntereſt, to ſay nothing of that of their country, 
in which their fortune and ſituation give them 
part too conſiderable not to be ſuppoſed to 
have ſome little regard for it, ſeek out for 


„ men of talents, and abilities to aſſiſt them in 
t heir ſeveral departments, and to co-operate 
s with them for the more effectual ſervice of 


y he public. So far are they then from being 
y illily jealous of ſuch ſubjects, that they are 
= | ſenſible 


[49] 
ſenfible both from hiſtory, and even the know- Þ 
ledge of their own times, that amongſt the 
many miſerable miſtakes that fools in power 
commit, one of the very groſſeſt, is that of 
chooſing fools for their inſtruments or ſup- 3 
porters: ſuch a choice too being far from 
carrying with it all that ſafety from rivalſhip # 
they vulgarly imagine. For, beſides their 
making the worſt leaning-ſtocks in the world. 
ſure as they are to fink under the leaſt weight, 
or ſtreſs laid upon them, and apt to hurt even 
where they mean to ſerve ; belides, their 
diſhonoring the judgment of thoſe who employ & - 
them, as nothing can be a ſurer mark of lit- 
tleneſs than, in that point, the making a little 
choice, they almoſt ever repay it with ingra- 
titude : nothing in nature being ſo ſelfiſh, ſo 
unſatiable, or ſo ungovernable, as eſpecially 
that fort of them the half-witted, whoſe in- 
gredient of fool in their character, is never in- 
ſo ſmall a quantity, as to hinder them from 
over-rating their own importance, from think- | 
ipg they are not a whit leſs deſerving than 
their employers, and from conſequently uſing 
all their little art to ſupplant. them, as occaſion 
offers, that thus kicking off their trammels of 
ſubordination, they may ſet up for themſelves. M 
Theſe ſubalterns too are ever the foremoſt, 
upon any of thoſe ill conſequences, which 
naturally follow weak meaſures, to throw the 
blame upon their patrons, and to join the cry 
againſt them, 


Yet 
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Vet the melioration of management did not 
advance to the point in which we ſee it at 
preſent, but by degrees. It may be obſerved, 
that in a late conflict of embattled parties, 
thoſe unmeaning cant-words, his maje/ty's 


ſervice, and the good of the country, which uſed 


to be ſo falſely and undecently treated as diſ- 
tinct points, and ſo emphatically reſounded on 
each fide, worn out as they were to windowed 
raggedneſs, were at laſt honeſtly dropped. A 
new #ra now opened: a more fair, if not a 
more modeſt foſtem, took place of thoſe ſtale, 
and tranſparent impoſitions, by which the 
public had been ſo long amuſed, and late, but 
at length, ceaſed to be blinded. It was now 
then to be braved, and the leaders of the 
conflicting parties put their diſſenſions openly 
and avowedly on the foot of perſonal preten- 
tion to power. Court and Country were equal- 
ly out of the queſtion: nor was there any 


other matter for wrangling, ſo much as pre- 


tended, than whether John-a-Nokes or Tom- 
a-Styles ſhould be the pay-maſter, and of 
courſe, implicitly the general of the mercena- 


ries; which, by the by, was a matter at 


bottom of about as much importance to the 


public, as which ideot of a horſe-fancier ſhould 
have won the laſt race at Newmarket; to that 


Pan I fay, whom a lovely experience had 
ong ſatisfied, that power might change hands, 
without changing maxims or meaſures ; and 
that it was ſtill the ſame dull ſtate-farce, with 
perhaps ſome little alteration in the caſt of parts. 

G But 


[42] 
But though the intereſt of the nation was 
now no- longer uſed, no, not ſo much as for 
a pretence, that did not however fave it from 
ſtill being a facrifice, according to antient 
cuſtom. It was ſtill to the beſt bidder, at the 
expence of it, that power was often put up at 
auction, and often ſeen, like the Deyſhip of 
Algiers, the prize of the moſt noiſy or tur- 
bulent mutineer. For whenever ſufficiently 
galled, and haraſſed out by the worrying of 
ſuch as took the ſtale, but commonly ſucceſsful 
method of ranting, and bullying themſelves 
-up to a proper pitch for being taken -off, the 
head-manager was brought to purchaſe his 
-peace, by coming to a compoſition with them, 
it was ever, and that cavalierly enough, at the 
coſt of the public welfare: the baſis of 
their treaty being their giving up ſome juſtly 
-popular point, or their acquieſcence in ſome 
-unbritiſh meaſure ; and even that meaſure per- 
haps ſo lamentably unjudicious, and uncon- 
ſequential, as to be leſs adapted to promote, 
than to defeat every end propoſed by it. 
. To evince then the poſſibility of this laſt 
-being the caſe, it may be ſufficient to ſtate one 
ſuppoſition, of what, it is to þe hoped, never 
has been, nor ever will be, in exiſtence. If 
then miniſters, as inſenſible of their incapacity 
for power, as they are tenacious of it, ſhould, 
conſiſtently enough with ſuch a character, be 
content to hold it of a good, and gracious 
maſter, who, on being gratified in his two 
favorite points, of money, and H, ſhould 


indifferently 
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indifferently enough abandon all the reſt to 
them, would it not be in its conſequences the 
moſt perfidious ingratitude, the falſeſt ſervice, 
the moſt ruinous procedure to their country, 
and themſelves, not to repreſent effectually 
the obvious impolicy of ſacrificing the ſum of 
things to ſo partial a diſpoſition ? draining a 
country, and plunging it into inextricable debt, 
may be the means of momentary gain to par- 
ticular perſons; but muſt inevitably, a little 
ſooner or later, ſtrain even to breaking, all 
the ſtrings of credit. But certainly not the 
moſt inveterate enemies, or maligners of 
H——, could ſuggeſt a ſurer expedient for 
endangering its ſecurity and welfare, than the 
too vitible a preference of it to a nation, to 
which the treating it as a principal, not as an 
acceſſory, is not a leſs monſtrous diſproportion 
in weight than in meaſure. The concentering 
then to that ſpot the whole attention of the 
ſtate, and the whole open drift, or ſhallow ſub- 
tendency of its operations and alliances, would 
only ſerve to place that doating- piece of domi- 
nion in an invidious point of light to the nation 
which ſhould think itſelf ſlighted for it, or its 
intereſts at beſt but ſecondarily or ſubordinate- 
ly thereto, conſidered and managed as it were 
by a father-in-law ; ſuch a jealouſy, even if 
unjuſt, and no more than warranted by ap- 
pearances, would be natural: but if well- 
grounded, the conſequences of it would be 
infinitely worſe, than even that jealouſy. 
Meaſures ſo impolitic, and ſo diſproportion- 
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ably partial, could not fail of detrimentally 
affecting the great and capital intereſts of the 
ſuperior nation, of wounding its dignity, and 
and in ſhort of leſſening its power, even if it 
did not its inclination, to protect ſuch a foreign 
province; nor could ſuch a ſituation but ul- 
timately kindle the national reſentment againſt 
thoſe weak enough not to have foreſeen, or 
having forſeen, not to have done their du 
in preventing it, or at leaſt, in not lending 
their miniſtry towards it. 1 
Nay ! even H— itſelf would have no great 
reaſon to be obliged to ſuch a predilection, 
which could but ſerve to mark it out to the ene- 
mies of Br—, for being like Achilles his heel, 
the only part in which it was vulnerable, at 
leaſt whilſt it held the dominion of the ſea ; 
of the great and natural barrier of which, if 
its connexion with H ſeems to deprive it, 
and bid it be no longer an iſland, that diſad- 
vantage is, however, in ſome meaſure compen- 
ſated by the protection Br now receives from 
it. The notion then, of the intereſt of H 
being the ruling paſſion here, and the vulgar 
report diffuſed of a hoard there of real (not 
paper) ſpecie, 2 it out as the eligible 
object of attack, or menace; no wonder all 
thoſe powers, of which it is not, abſolutely 
out ft reach, ſhould on any quarrel with 
Br , fingle that out as their faireſt game, 
if but to put the nation into the grievous di- 


lemma, either of the ſhame of deſerting it, 
when obviouſly in danger upon their account, 


or 


45 
or of great inconveniencies in taking its de- 
fence upon them, to which laſt nothing could 
ſo much diſaffect the people, as the imagina- 
tion of that incumberance having been in- 
curred unneceſſarily, and injuriouſly to them- 
ſelves. For otherwiſe, ſhould a more en- 
larged, and true ſyſtem of policy have pre- 
vailed, ſhould this nation, by a due and wiſe 
preference of it, have been kept up to its 

riſtine genuine pitch of greatneſs and power, 
is there a doubt to be made, but that in point 
of honor and gratitude, it would have looked 
on the protection of a country, dear to the 
author of ſuch bleſſings, as even an indiſpen- 
fable duty ? would there have been ſo much 
as a murmur at any meaſures to have been 
taken for its defence ? they know very little 
the generoſity of the nation, or do great in- 
juſtice to it, who can think it might not have 
been very ſafely truſted, in that point: a: na- 
tion which has been very often ſeen, even ob- 
truſively to laviſh its blood and treaſures in 
in quarrels of leſs concern to it. Beſides that 
its ſtrength would have implicitly been the 
bulwark of a country connected to it, and few 
would have been the foreign powers, that 
would not have thought twice before they had 
ventured to attack it, whilſt ſo reſpectably 
allied. So that giving it the firſt place, muſt 
have been a prepoſterous policy, more adapted 
to do irreparable damage to the whole, than 
to ſave a part, or rather particle of it. It 


would be like ſelling the health of the whole 
body 
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body for the ſake of a little finger, which too 
could not, in the end, eſcape ſharing its fate. 
Nothing can then be plainer, without the 
leaſt paradox or forced inference, than that 
preferring the intereſt of H to that of 
this nation, would have been, in effect, hurt- 
ing of both, and at once betraying k and 
El „and eſpecially injurious to the dura- 
tion of power, in ſuch as however fond of it, 
could not, if they had the leaſt grain of com- 
mon ſenſe, have expected to keep it long af- 
ter their leſſening ſo cryingly that of their 
country. Nor, in truth, even for their own 
ſake ought they to have wiſhed for ſuch a 
continuance. Could they poſſibly but have 
been ſenſible how much their remaining in 
places, eſſentially requiring to be filled, and 
only the emptier for their being in them, 
mult contribute to fink any nation to the bot- 
tom, of which ſuch as they were at the head, 
they would have been frightned at their own 
weight. They would have hearkened in time 
to the piercing cries and groans of their proſ- 
trate bleeding country, pointing to the wounds 
received in her vitals, through their means, or 
for want of their more effectual defence, and 
conjuring them to leave her, before her caſe 
ſhould become utterly deſperate, to the care 
of more ſkilful hands. They might have 
thought, if of thinking they had been capa- 
ble, ſuch a removal, even no bad bargain for 
themſelves, as it might give thoſe amongſt 
them who had property, rather agreater chance 
of 
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of preſerving what muſt be ſo unſecure under 
no better guardianſhip than theirs. They 


could hardly too envy their ſucceſſors in em- 


ploy, the ſcarce not deſperate taſk of repairing 
thoſe breaches themſelves had made, and ſet 
open in the public ſyſtem, for that deſtruc- 
tion to enter in at, not to all appearance ſo re- 
mote as for them to be very ſure that things 
would laſt their time, the expectation however 
of which ſeemed to have conſtituted the not 
leſs execrable than fooliſhly falſe bottom of 
their whole policy. But ſhould that expecta- 
tion of theirs fail, (and could it either from 
hiſtorical experience, or actual conjunctures, 
be pronounced impoſſible that it ſhould fail?) it 
would have been worth their while, for their 
own ſakes, to aſk themſelves, in time, what, 
in ſuch caſe might poſſibly become of their 
luxury without taſte, of their pride without 
even the idea amongſt them, of dignity, pub- 
lic or private, or of all their feather of dull 
lifeleſs ſtate, that has ſomewhat the air of 


plumes on a herſe, nodding over a corpſe. 


But, alas! there is no reaſoning with, or 


Proving wy thing to inſenſibility. To paint 
then to ſuch as they the moving diſtreſs of a 


periſhing country, and their own concern in 


it, would be equally vain. Nor is that cha- 


racteriſtic entirely an unhappineſs to them: or 
what muſt be the cutting ſelf-contempt, with 


which they otherwiſe could not but review 


thoſe ſenſeleſs delights, they had miſtaken for 
true pleaſure, their preference of tranſitory, to 
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ſolid and permanent intereſts, and all thoſe fri- 
volous points of parade, on which they had been 
ſo humble as to reſt their whole pretence to 
merit, or diſtinction, and to which they had 
ſacrificed every thing that was intrinſically 
great, and noble, like thoſe filly negroes, who 
barter away their moſt valuable commodities, 
for ſhells, glaſs beads, and ſuch like baubles ? 
from the ſame conſtitutional unfeelingneſs too, 
they not only remain callouſly proof againſt 
the conſciouſneſs of thoſe calamities, bein 

imputable to them, which, by the by would 
not deſerve the name of calamities, if they 


affected none but them; but are ever ready, 


without compunction, to throw the blame of 
their own faults upon the broad back of in- 
nocent fate, and eſpecially upon one another, 
in ſhort, upon any thing, or any other than 
dear ſelf. Should they too ever be involved 
in a general ruin, when none would be better 
off than thoſe who had leaſt to loſe, if they 
could not well expect more pity from their 


country, than themſelves had ſhewn to it, they 


would at leaſt have a ridicule the leſs, in being 
no longer ſo glaring and ſo crying a reproach 
to fortune, with reſpect to the ſituation of 
which, were they to be brought down to a 
level with the loweſt vulgar, it would be no 
more than they had ever been in every point, 
but thoſe which are never but amongit the 
loweſt vulgar received as very material dif- 
tictions from it. 
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Ever true however to their character, when 
the dangers to be feared from their miſ- con- 
duct were, ſurely without the leaſt pretence 
to oracle-ſhip, or conjuring, long before pre- 
dicted to them, inſtead of the better ſenſe of 
availing themſelves of thoſe ſalutary premoni- 
tions, their filly diſregard, or ſelf-ſufficient 
eluſion of their force, turned on ſuch objec- 
tions, as thoſe of their coming, either from 
competitors for their poſts, or what was yet 
infinitely more improbable, from their enviers, 
as if there could, in nature, have exiſted, 
rational beings of an order low enough to envy 
them. 

Sometimes indeed they, or thoſe noiſome 
inſects, their pick-thank dependents, for them, 
affected an air of contempt, which became 
them if poſſible yet worſe, treating thoſe 
warning-pieces as if diſcharged at them from 
the ſcribbling-lofts of hacney-writers, who 
earned their bread and cheeſe by abuſing them: 
as if it ſignified five farthings whether ſelf- 
evident and conſequently ſelf- authorized truths, 
upon a juſt occaſion, came from a ſenator, in 
a robe of ſtate, or from a beggar in a ſkewered 
blanket. In what too, could the rank of thoſe 
difgraces to any rank be, in the public opinion, 
a jot ſuperior to the wretchedeſt ſcribbler ? for 
= all, and at the worſt, even writing non- 
ſenſe can hardly be lower than living it, more 
eſpecially too, in a ſphere, of which the emj- 
nence but expoſes them the more, and of 
which the importance, is but an additional 
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reaſon for treating them with diſdain ; for the 
greater miſchief ariſing to the whole commu- 
nity, from their influence on its welfare, as 
weeds are but the more obnoxious, the more 
floriſhing they are, and the choicer the ſpot 
is they ſpoil. To ſay nothing of that ridicule 
of which the tranſition is but too natural, and 
too pernicious, from their perſons to their 
poſts, titles, or dignities, which arc thus de- 
graded by its being ſeen poſſible for them to 
fall ſo low as to their ſhare, a ridicule, in 
ſhort, hard to be wiped off by their leſs worth- 
leſs ſucceſſors. In this how diametrically op- 
poſite to the genius of an Epaminondas, 'who 
piqued himſelf upon raiſing a low ſtation, 
committed to him, to the conſideration of a 
high one, ſolely by his perſonal merit, and 
dignity of adminiſtration ! ſurely too, had 
ſtateſmen, or negotiators been hunted for in 
jails, or preſſed out of garrets, they could not 
well have done LEss than thoſe anti-geniuſſes, 
who only furniſhed with every requiſite for 
power, and action, diſpoſing of the ſupream 
authority, together with all the treaſure, credit, 
and forces of the nation, made no uſe of thoſe 
advantages, but to prove by doing no more 
than they did, or rather by undoing ſo much, 
that, in the human intellectuals, there may 
exiſt prodigies of littleneſs, as well as of great- 
neſs. | 

It is however but fair to acknowledge, that 
they were exceedingly obliging to thoſe who 
had not ſuppreſt that opinion,. which it ee 
ave 
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have been perfectly innocent, becauſe impoſſi- 
ble for common ſenſe not to entertain, of their 
meaſures ; firſt in that diſtinction of them for 
their diſcountenance, ſo infinitely preferable, 
in point of honor, and of taſte, to their friend- 
ſhip or favor ; and next in taking upon them- 
ſelves, beyond what the moſt heated imagina- 
tion could have preſumed, the taſk of verifying 
every concluſion againſt them, more effectuall 
by their conduct, than what the moſt able 
orators of the bar could fairly refute ; by the 
whole force of a proſtituted rhetoric, or offi- 
- ciouſly cruſh with the hard hand of the law, 
0 ſhould it, inconfiſtently with reaſon, ſuffer itſelf 
to be perverted into the protection of nonſenſe 
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a and follies, to which it would be doing much 
d too great an honor to take notice of them, if 
d they were not unhappily pregnant with the 
in worſt of conſequences to a conſtitution founded 
ot on the law, and to which it muſt in all reaſon 
s, be dear, fince the law itſelf would hardly 
or ſurvive it. With what grace too could they 


m complain, that by leſs reſpect been ſhewn to 
it, them, than to the ſuffering dignity of a whole 
fe nation, the ſanctuary of government was vio- 
re lated, which themſelves were all the while 
h, polluting or pulling down, under the impudent- 
eſt of all pretences in them, that of paſſing for 
its pillars ? 

Surely too, of all the abſurdities that could 
enter ever into ſuch conceptions as theirs, no- 
thing could equal that of imputing ſuch at- 
tacks to jacobites, or perſons diſaffected: to the 
ave H 2 Con- 
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conſtitution, with which they would ſo ab- 
ſurdly make a common cauſe, as if ſun- 
ſhine itſelf could be clearer than that a zeal 
for the conſtitution, and a diſdain of them (for 
deteſtation is too ſerious a term for the futility 
of that tribe) were ſo far from contradiftory 
ſentiments, that they naturally implied one 
another. If the enemies of the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment had been to form a prayer favorable 
to their wiſhes, muſt it not have been that 
ſuch might continue in power, as were inca- 
Re of ſervice to it, and who were ſo likely 

y their enervity and miſconduct, to deſtroy it 
as effectually, as the worſt of men by treaſon 
prepenſe? could it then be ſtiled impudence 
or preſumption, for ſuch as exerciſed their 
liberty of reaſoning upon thoſe great objects 
of every ſubſect's concern, by which every 
ſubject is liable in ſome degree to be affected, 
to ſpurn an imputation of difloyalty, from 
thoſe on whom it might with more ſhew of 
reaſon have been ſtrongly retorted, if, with 
any ſhadow of juſtice, they could have been 
accuſed of any meaning? | 

We are now however, let it once more be 
obſerved, for our comfort, to imagine that the 
wretched and inglorious times of their ſway 
are happily over, and that the preſent men of 
ower, whether a new ſet, or the old one (if 
epo miracles are not ceaſed) made new by 

a political regeneration, or in virtue of inſpira- 
tion will change the whole face of things. They 
have at leaſt before their eyes admirably inſtruc- 
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tive ſpecifications of what they have to avoid? 
that woeful ſeries of paſt blunders, of which, as 
therecapitulation would make one ſick, ſo is the 
diſguſtful taſk unneceſſary from their notoriety. 
It is then to be hoped they will exert them- 
ſelves in earneſt, and effectually for retrieving 
the honor and intereſts of the nation, now re- 
duced to a paſs which it would be as hard 
not to ſee, as not to be afflicted for it. Never 
were thoſe great reſolutions which haveſo often 
ſaved nations on the brink of the precipice, 
more neceſſary than now. Firm, and high-ſpi- 
rited meaſures, and thoſe alone, planned with 
coolneſs, and executed with fire, may yet re- 
pair that recent loſs and diſhonor, for which 
thouſands of ſuch worthleſs lives as his, whoſe 
crime in it, is more immediately in ſight, can 
be but a paltry atonement to a nation ſo dee 
ly injured, and fo juſtly incenſed : whilſt pro- 
bably thoſe who were in a great meaſure, and 
primarily the occaſion of it, wouid not be 
ſorry to ſee the people opening in full cry, and 
hunting the change, till they Pad run their re- 
ſentment out of breath, or evaporated it upon 
that pitiful object. 

Britain then collected and reconcentered in 
herſelf, has yet reſources enough to make 
herſelf once more dreaded, or courted, when 
ſteadily conducted by men, who, from the merit 
of capable heads, joined to that of clear hearts, 
ſhall deferve the confidence of the public, 
without which nothing effectual can be ex- 
pected. For as the national ſtrength princi- 
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_- apprehenſion , of their ruin coming preciſely. 


from where their remedy ſhould be, would 
fink them into à fatal torpor, or indolence of 
deſpair, very unfavorable to the en 
of their powers towards ſaving the ſiting 
country. May they then have the ſatisfaction 


of ſeeing the Britiſh ſyſtem in charge with 
thoſe men who are the capableſt of doing juſ- 
tice to that great and ſacred truſt | maꝶ all. falſe, 


ſelfiſh, or party-conſiderations be drpwned in 


that ſingle one,of ſuperior merit to ſetve the 


nation: which if not the hope, muſt at leaſt, 
be the with of every TRUE Hay Ig |. 
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